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AH, 


YOUTH WANTS A PLACE IN THE HOME 


Have you ever entered a home where 
everything was just so, where every room 
locked as if it had just been thoroughly 
cleaned? Do you not often feel uncom- 
fortable and out of place there, as if you 
weren’t welcome? This is often the sit- 
uation youths have to face in their homes. 


“John, don’t throw your books on the 
table. And why didn’t you wipe your 
feet before you came in? How can you 
be so thoughtless!” says Mother. 


The young person often becomes ir- 
ritated and sulky, because he is “‘stepped- 
on’, and is even more careless the next 
time. Of course the only remedy for this 
is to have places to fill all their various 
needs: a small cupboard for their rub- 
bers, umbrellas, skates, etc.; a corner fit- 
ted up in the living room for study so that 
they may feel that they are with the 
family even though they are studying. 

Then, too, all boys and girls want to 


feel free to invite their friends to the 
house. They want a place of resort where 
their guests won’t feel uncomfortable and 
self-conscious. 


Their parents often say, “Take them 
up to your room.” 


Why should they? Mother doesn’t en- 
tertain in her bedrcom when she’s hav- 
ing a bridge party. Father doesn’t play 
host to business associates in his room, 
either. 


The front door of a home can easily 
lock austere and unfriendly instead of 
spelling welcome. Many of them seem to 
say, “I open to the minister and your 
mother’s club friends, but you kids can 
go around to the back door.” 


In summary, make your home a place 
where young people are attracted and are 
sincerely welcomed. 

—Ellen Perkins, 1936 


WEAR YOUR “M” 


Do you own an “M’’? If so, do you dis- 
play it to advantage and with re- 
spect? After displaying their abilities 
and efforts on the gridiron, basketball 
floors, and diamond, there is a tendency 
among our athletes to hide the fact by 
either not wearing their letters or in- 
verting their sweaters. 

Are they ashamed to wear the “M”, 
or is it simply the absurd fear of ‘“show- 
ing off’? As is demonstrated in other 


schools, it is an honor to wear an emblem 
which lets the world know that anyone 
has been talented enough to excel. 


Middleboro High boys should be proud 
to display their symbols of honor. The 
Middleboro “M” stands for more than 
just being an athlete; it is the emblem of 
the clean, loyal, fighting spirit among 
our fellows here. The ‘“M” is a badge 
of honor; win it and wear it! 

—Phil Roberts, 1936 
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THE STUDENT'S PRAYER 


O God, here in this study hall with 
my classmates, I am alone with thee. 
I am glad I know the great spirit that 
stands silently here. 

Cannct a student be intelligent? Cannot 
I, whose business is to study, be as con- 
scientious as those in authority? Con- 
vention classes me and my fellow students 
amceng the thoughtless. 

Teach me to resist whispering, chewing 


gum, and talking aloud. Teach me also 
to be studious among the few who are 
content to be called studious. Save me 
from egotism, self-pity, envy, and all the 
corrosives that mar life. 

Ever in hours of lightness as in stress 
or trial, God of my soul, help me to be 
a perfect student. Amen! 


—Marjorie Breach, 1937 


EUROPE DECIDES TO LET US PAY FOR THE WAR 


All the European nations which owe us 
money with the exception of Finland 
have openly and officially refused to pay 
it. On December 15 the sum total of 
Europe’s unpaid debt was $630,122,345.35. 
The United States has absolutely no sure 
means of collecting this amount; there- 
fore, we as taxpayers will probably have 
to foot the bill. Happy thought! 

It might not be so bad if these coun- 
tries were really unable to pay their 
debts; but let us look to see where our 
money is going. France, which has the 
largest debt, has recently appropriated 
$45,000,000 for war purposes. They have 
not half paid for the last war when they 
start raising money for the next one! 
This is what seems to us the unfair part, 
the pert that hurts. Why must a nation 
already scarred and stricken by a previous 
war unanimously vote such a large sum 


IF WE WERE 


Hasn’t everyone seen groups of people, 
at one time or another, discussing the 
fauits and virtues of persons in the com- 
munity? I’m sure you have. But on 
hearing these conversations, did you ever 
stop to think what this world of ours 
would be like if everyone had no faults 
and we were all absolutely perfect? I’m 
sure it would be terribly uninteresting. 

If this were so, there would be no 
need for newspapers, for none of us would 
be doing anything any different from our 
fellow-men. 


in preparation for another war, which 
doubtless would be far more devastating 
than the last? The same question applies 
to the other powers. All are spending 
millions, some are spending billions of 
dollars on armament. In order to do this 
they repudiate their justly incurred debts. 
Senator William E. Borah, writing in the 
Beston Globe, calls this “international 
communism.” He says, ‘‘There is no inter- 
national constitution declaring against 
the impairment of contracts, but this con- 
stitutional provision was supposed to have 
been written in the code of honor long 
before it was written in the fundamental 
law of the Republic.” 

Needless to say, if the same nations 
engaged in another war, the United States 
would hesitate a long time before lending 
billions of dollars and millions of men 
to aid them. —Samuel Breck, Jr.,1936 


PERFECT 


Then, too, what need for radio? All 
would be authorized weather forecasters, 
all great singers, each could play every 
known instrument, all would be so clever 
we need have no radio in order to hear 
comedians. 

Theaters would soon go out of style 
under such conditions, for every time we 
felt need for dramatic amusement all we 
should need to do is select a play of our 
own writing and start in. 


(Continued on page 18) 


CHANCE OR FATE? 
By Robert Howes, 1935 


Along a narrow stretch of road sped 
a low-slung roadster containing only one 
occupant, whose eyes were piercing the 
inky blackness ahead. The driver, Jack 
Haley, was a young man in his twenties, 
well-dressed and good locking. Nearing 
the end of the road, he slammed on the 
brakes, turned sharply to the right, and 
entered the grounds of a once beautiful 
estate. This was surrounded by a high 
brick wall with only two entrances: the 
main gateway, through which the young 
man entered, and a narrower gate on the 
opposite side, facing a long sandy stretch 
of beach on the coast of Florida. 

Coming to a quick stop before the main 
entrance of the house, Haley jumped out 
and, rushing up the stairs two at a time, 
entered the large reception hall. Seeing 
a crack of light issuing from a room on 
the second floor, the young man hurried 
up the wide stairway and entered the 
room. There on an old-fashioned four- 
posted bed lay a living image of Jack. 
Nearby were two seedy-locking individ- 
uals quietly giving first aid for a bullet 
wound in the young man on the bed. 

“Jim,” exclaimed Jack to his twin 
brother, ‘what in the world has happen- 
ed now?” 

“Jack,” weakly answered the wounded 
man, “why did you come? I didn’t want 
you mixed up in this dirty mess. I.. .” 

“Never mind that now. I know all about 
it. Anne told me tonight the whole story; 
so I left and came down,” Jack said in 
explanation. 

“But how did she know?” questioned 


Jim, greatly puzzled. 

Just at this moment there was a screech- 
ing of brakes. A minute later Anne Shir- 
ley, Jack’s fiancee, hurriedly entered the 
recm, exclaiming, ‘“‘The police are on their 
way here to get Jim and his gang.” 

As Jack started to ask questions, Anne 
interrupted breathlessly. 

“No time for questions now. We must 
get Jim away. The police will be here 
shortly.” 

Jack hesitated. ‘But Jim is not able 
to be moved. It’ll kill him sure.” 

Anne thought that perhaps it would be 
the best thing, but alcud she replied 
dryly, “You’ve less than ten minutes 
to decide.” ° 

Jack paced the floor a moment and 
then exclaimed, ‘I’ve got it! We'll hide 
Jim, and then I'll take the plane and 
just disappear.” 

“Jack!” cried Anne, horrified at this 
suggestion. 

“Quick now,” added Jack, ignoring 
Anne’s exclamation. “We’ve no time to 
lose. The police will never know the dif- 
ference, because we look so much alike, 
and besides I doubt if they know around 
here that I exist.” 

Putting his words into action, Jack 
had the two men move Jim to a hid- 
den room in the old house, and then with 
their help he prepared the powerful mon- 
oplane for a long trip. All this time 
Anne stood near with face pale and horror 
in her eyes. Finally Jack persuaded her 
to go away in order to keep above sus- 
picion. 
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Early the next morning Jack was wing- 
ing his way across eastern Canada, head- 
ing toward Greenland and Europe. While 
flying through the low-hanging fog of 
the Atlantic, he perceived the huge form 
of a giant iceberg not far distant. He 
tried to climb, but the engine refused to 
function, and he crashed into the bulky 
form with a terrific thud, which threw 
him out of the plane into the cold water. 
Recovering from the shock, he tried fran- 
tically to find the iceberg, but to no avail. 
After swimming for what seemed ages, 
Jack finally felt firm ground. Completely 
exhausted, he drew himself up on the 
desclate shore somewhere along the coast 
of Newfoundland. Having rested for a 
short time on the beach, he started to 
walk. Soon he became exhausted and 
had to rest. Thus he struggled along 
for hours. Finally in the evening he came 
upon a small cabin in a clearing. He 
gave a cry of joy and fell in a faint. 

The next afternoon, when he awoke, 
he found himself on a rough bunk. Feel- 
ing greatly rested, he sat up and took a 
glance around the small one-room cabin. 
The place was a rude affair, containing 
only the barest necessities of furniture 
and food. As Jack stood up, he noticed 
a newspaper on the table set in the 
middle of the room. Seizing the paper, 
he looked at the date of issue. Disgusted, 
he threw it back, for it was over two 
months old. 

A middle-aged man of small stature en- 
tered the room and laid down the arm- 
ful of wood he was carrying. Then he 
said in a low voice, “Well, my friend, 
I see you are better.” 

“Yes, thanks to you,” answered Jack 
pleasantly. “By the way, can you tell 
me where I am?” 

“Eh?” questioned Pierre Trumbell, who 
was the owner of the cabin. 

As Jack repeated his question, Pierre, 
who was a doctor, told him that he was 
well over sixty miles from the nearest 
town of any size, although there were 
numerous settlements along the way 
where he practiced medicine. 

In the following week Dr. Trumbell 
and Jack became the best of friends, and 
finally Jack confessed the whole story. 
On Tuesday of the following week Dr. 
Trumbell, with a promise to aid Jack, 
started out toward the town of Beargare, 
thence to go to Montreal, where he was 


to submit the annual report of his labors 
to the society for which he worked. 

During the month of the Doctor’s ab- 
sence Jack enjoyed himself hunting and 
fishing as well as studying the few books 
that his new friend possessed. When 
Trumbell returned, he brought word that 
some of the plane wreckage had been 
picked up and that the police were satis- 
fied. to believe Jim Haley dead. At this 
news Jack was greatly relieved. He went 
happily with Dr. Trumbell on his fre- 
quent excursions to the adjoining set- 
tlements to help the unfortunate and to 
care for the sick. In time Dr. Trum- 
bell became recognized as a great man 
who had dene much to relieve the suf- 
fering of the people of the far North. 
Finally he was asked by a society in New 
York to come to their city and attempt to 
arouse interest in the cause of the un- 
fortunate in Newfoundland. So it hap- 
pened that one fine day in midsummer 
scme five years after Jack had been 
wrecked, Dr. Trumbell and his assistant, 
Jack, set cut for New York, where Dr. 
Trumbell was to deliver several addresses! 

In New York city they registered at the 
Carleton Hotel, where they met a Mrs. 
Adelaide Hunt, president of the society 
sponsoring the talks of Dr. Trumbell. The 
next evening the Doctor and his assist- 
ant attended a gathering in their honor. 
After the formalities of introductions, re- 
ceiving compliments, and the like were 
over, the orchestra struck up an invit- 
ing dance. Being a stranger, Jack retir- 
ed to the background to escape the con- 
tinual babble of sounds. Dr. Trumbell 
excused. himself and went off in search 
of Mrs. Hunt to talk over the address he 
was to give the next day. 

A moment later Jack’s solitude was 
broken by the sound of a strangely fam- 
iliar voice. Turning around, he saw Anne 
Shirley standing near. Jack was so 
astonished that he could not speak, but 
he managed a few mumbled words. 

Later, while they were dancing, Anne 
told of the death of the real Jim Haley 
soon after Jack’s disappearance. Finally 
she asked, “Are you planning to remain 
here now?” 

“I don’t believe so,” answered Jack, 
“because I’m going to stay with Dr. 
Trumbell. Besides, I enjoy the work.” 

“But if Dr. Trumbell stays, will you?” 
persisted Anne. 
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“Why, of course,” replied Jack; “but he 
won’t; he likes his work in Newfoundland 
tco well.” 

“Oh, you think so,” interrupted Anne, 
half laughing. “Come here. Let me 
prove differently.” 

She led Jack to the terrace, and there 
sat Mrs. Hunt and Dr. Trumbell in earn- 
est conversation but most decidedly not 
on the forthcoming speech. 

“You see,’”’ laughed Anne, “I know more 
about Dr. Trumbell than you do. He left 
New York over ten years ago when Aunt 


Adelaide married Willard Hunt. Soon 
after the marriage Uncle Will died, as 
the result of an accident. When Aunt 
Adelaide read of Dr. Trumbell’s great 
work, she wondered if he were the same 
Pierre Trumbell she had known. So, you 
see the invitation to speak in New York 
was the result.” 

When Anne finished, she and Jack 
walked, as if by mutual consent, toward 
the rose arbor which was at some dis- 
tance from the ballroom. 


MEASLES 
By Nancy Alger, 1938 


I thought I had a little cold, 

But still to school I went. 

I coughed; I sneezed; I blew my nose 
As o’er my work I bent. 


And when at last I gave it up 
And put myself to bed, 


A hundred little blotches 
Covered me from foot to head. 


I’m back in school, but on all sides 
My startled vision meets, 

As proof that I held out too long, 
A ring of empty seats. 


A LATIN STUDENT’S NIGHTMARE 


By Marion Hokanson, 1937 


One fair day, the Kalends of April, 
1934, to be exact, Percival Putts, a soph- 
omore, was on his way to school. His 
mother had given him a letter to mail, 
and, when he came to the Four Corners, 
he hurried up Center street to the Post 
Office. 

Great was his dismay when he dis- 
covered, directly acress the street from 
Glidden’s, the Roman Colosseum. Where 
had the Post Office gone? Was he losing 
his mind? Looking back down the street 
for the familiar landmarks, he discovered 
that Ryder’s, Egger’s, Tripp’s, and other 
stores had gone, and in their place was 
what he recognized from a picture he had 
seen in rcom 31 as the Roman Forum, 
and instead of seeing Barden hill in the 
distance he saw the Capitoline hill. By 
the way, was there any room 31 now— 
or any M. H. S.? This is what Percival 
must find out next. 


Arriving on North Main street—or what 
used to be North Main street and which 
might now be the Appian way—, he saw 
in place of dear old M. H. S. a palestra 
(ancient Y. M. C. A.). He wondered where 
all the people had gone, as he hadn’t 
seen a soul since he had left home. At 
last—some people were coming from the 
palestra. But these people were not the 
tranquil inhabitants of Middleboro that 
he had known; they wore togas and san- 
Gals, and were talking loudly in Latin; 
they were Romans. 

Suddenly it seemed that a terrible wind 
was blowing; he began to feel dizzy; he 
fell. When he got up again, he found 
that he had on a toga and complete 
Roman dress. This thought came into 
his mind: “Grr, if the kids ever saw me 
now, they’d think I was an awful sissy.” 

Before he became too alarmed by this 
thought, a loud rumbling was heard in 
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the distance. A big grey vehicle was ap- 
proaching him. Could it possibly be Mr. 
Hirst’s school bus? No, it was a Roman 
chariot on its way to a festival or cther 
entertainment. 

Suddenly a man came up to him and 
said, “Caesar, I’m your friend. Watch 
cut! There are some conspirators plot- 
ting against you.” 

“What next?” thought Percival. ‘Now 
they think I’m Caesar.” 

Before the chariot had gone very far, 


Caesar’s friend had departed, and a crowd 
of men came up to Percival with swords 
drawn as though they were going to kill 
someone. 

The leader in a deep bass voice yelled 
at Percival, “Et tu, Caesar!” 

He was interrupted by a familiar voice, 
his. mother’s. “Wake up! You're not 
dying, and you’re not sick. You’re going 
to school to take that Latin test. You 
said last night that you’d get up early 
this morning to study for it.” 


THE STORM AT SEA 


By Annie Smarsh, 1937 


But when the ship was well upon her way, 

A cold wind rose. It was a northeast gale. 

The billows swelled and washed the ves- 
sel’s deck. 

By night the storm came down in all its 
strength. 

The captain and the crew had much to do 


To keep the vessel straight upon her 
course. é 

They worked all night against the freez- 
ing blast. 

Next day at noon the storm had spent 
itself, 

And both the sea and wind were calm 
once more. 


TOOeLATE 
By Barbara Standish, 1937 


Janet winced when Sylvia announced 
that she was going to the annual Valen- 
tine dance with Bob Smith, the foot- 
ball captain of the previous fall. Bob 
was the most popular boy in school, and 
Sylvia was said to have what it takes 
to get all her little heart desired. She 
wanted Bob Smith to ask her to the 
dance, and he did. 

“Why, oh! why, couldn’t I get a break 
like that?” Janet wondered. 

Sylvia was still talking a mile a min- 
ute about the coming dance. She’d need 
a new frock and slippers; oh, yes, a new 
wave, too. The more Sylvia raved the 
more determined Janet was that she 
would accept Roy Clyde’s invitation to 
the dance. Roy was Sylvia’s €x-boy 
friend. She had given him the “air” for 
Bob Smith. Roy had taken it good-na- 
turedly, and it was doubtful that he was 
asking Janet only to make Sylvia jeal- 
ous. In fact he acted a little relieved. 


Although Janet decided then and there 
that she would go with Roy, she resolved 
to say nothing about it to Sylvia. 

February fourteen came at last. Sylvia 
was all ready and waiting impatiently for 
Bob when Roy called for Janet. Janet 
had not come down stairs: so it was Syl- 
via who answered the door. 

“Oh, Roy! I thought you knew I was 
dated for the dance,” gushed Sylvia. 

Roy replied that he did know it. 

“Oh, you dear boy,” laughed Sylvia, 
“and you thought there might still be 
a chance for you! Janet dear, I’m going 
with Roy; I’m sick of waiting for Bob.” 

It was not until then that Sylvia noticed 
that Janet was all dressed up in her 
prettiest evening dress. 

“Are you all set, Janet?” asked Roy. 

After they were gone, Sylvia suffered 
inwardly. Bob came late, and they missed 
the best part of the evening. While Bob 
stumbled all over Sylvia’s feet, Sylvia 
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watched Roy and Janet dancing in per- 
fect rhythm. She regretted being hasty 


with Roy. But it was too late. She could 
tell by the way he smiled at Janet. 


AMBITION 


By Lilyan Goldman, 1935 


I’m only a rivér, drowsy and weary of 
dreaming, 

Weary of watching the moon come out of 
the east, 

While I must still my Wandering soul 
with sighing 

For the sea that promises more than eter- 
nal peace. 


I’m only a river, weary of never moving, 

Wanting to be waves thumping on jagged 
shores, 

Hating the shadows that trees cast o’er 
me—pitying 

My desire to lash on rocks with deafening 
roar, 


Wanting to stréw the coasts with wrecks 


of ships, 
To toss men—frozen to rigging—on reefs, 
in caves, 
To laugh reléntlessly, lashing at lifeboats’ 
sidés, 


Hurrying all on board to deep sea graves. 


My drowsiness astir, weary of harboring 

Caves streaked with moon beams, I would 
ride with fated ships 

Soon to sink, and cover them with mys- 
tery infinite 

With my slowly rolling waves and close- 
locked lips. 


POSEIDON AND ATHENE 


By Leah 


Eurectheus had built a city in a rocky 
thin-soiled land, and, though the city was 
small and humble, yet Zeus saw that one 
day it would become great. Athene, a 
child of Zeus, and Poseidon, the lord 
of the sea, both wished to give their name 
to the city. Zeus appointed a day when 
he and thé other gods would judge which 
was to have the right. 

THE CAST 

ZEUS, the father god 

ATHENE, the daughter of Zeus 

POSEIDON, the lord of the sea 

HERMES, the messenger of the gods 

ARES, the god of war 

GODS AND GODDESSES 

The scene represents the banks of the 
river Kephisos. The city of Eurectheus 
lies in the distance. The gods and god- 
desses are seated on golden seats, whilé 
high above all others are the shining gold- 
en thrones of Zeus and Hera, his wife. 
Enter from the left Poseidon, holding a 
trident in his right hand, and from the 
right Athene, bearing high the invincible 
sword in her right hand, 


Kinsman, 1935 


HERMES: Listen to the will of. Zeus, 
who judges now between Poseidon and 
Athene. The city of Euréctheus shall bear 
the name of that god who shall bring 
forth out of the earth the best gift for 
the sons of men. If Poséidon do this, 
the city shall be called Pcseidon; but, 
if Athene brings thé higher gift, it shall 
be called Athens. 

[POSEIDON steps forward, and with 
his trident he smites the ground. A 
great rumble is heard in the distance; 
the lights grow dim. When the lights 
return, before the thrones of the gods 
appears a horse. ] 

POSEIDON: Behold my gift. ‘Who 
shall give anything better than the horse 
to the sons of men? 

[ATHENE how steps forward. She gazes 
calmly on that great council and bends 
slowly down to the earth and plants a 
small seed which she holds in her right 
hand. Again the lights dim; when they 
return, the seed has sprouted and grown 
to a tree bearing fruit.] 
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ATHENE: The horse which Poseidon 
has given will bring war and strife and 
anguish tc the children of men; but my 
olive tree is the sign of peace and plenty, 
of happiness and freedom. Shall not the 
city of Eurectheus be called after my 
name? 

ALL THE GODS BUT ARES [rising 
excitedly]: The gift of Athene is the 
best which may be given to the sons of 
men. Let the city be called Athens. 

ZEUS [bowing his head in assent]: 
It shall be. 

fAll the gods rise to go back to Olymp- 
us. | 

ATHENE: I have won the victory, and 


here shall be my home. Here shall my 
children grow up in happiness and free- 
dom. The sons of men will come to this 
place to hear of law and order. They will 
see what great things may be done by 
mertal hands when aided by the gods who 
dwell on Olympus; and, when the torch 
of freedom has gone out at Athens, its 
light shall be handed on to other lands, 
and men shall say that my gift is still 
the best. They shall say that reverence 
for law and the freedom of thought and 
de2ds has come to them from the city of 
Eurectheus, which bears the name of 
Athens. 


“LA NUIT” 
By Ella Trufant, 1936 


I love the mystery of night— 

The lofty skies that, flecked with light, 
In deep, intriguing darkness stretch © 
To worlds unknown. If I could sketch 
The softly luminous firmament 

When lisping rain from heaven sent 

Is pattering gently, slowly down, 

And lights the sky above our town; 

Or, When the heat of summer night 
Pervades the lingering dusky light, 


Could I but write the sweet bird-notes 
That, soft and clear, from tiny threats’ 
Are poured into the dim twilight 

To fill men’s hearts with pure delight, 

I would not tell of brook and tree, 

Of sun and shadow on the lea, 

Of all the things that poets love; 

I’d write about the sky above 

In mighty darkness hushed. 


TREES HAVE CHARACTER 
By Ella Schultz, 1936 


Did you ever, when walking through 
the woods, imagine that the trees around 
you were living, breathing things? Per- 
haps not. But you will admit, if you study 
them, that trees seem to have char- 
acter. Notice their appearance in the 
summer or in winter, in a storm or 
on a windy day. Each one seems to have 
traits of its own. 

I know an old gnarled apple tree which, 
although once cultivated, now grows wild 
among other trees in a wooded place in 
the center of a field. One does not have 
to see the fruit to know that it is a 
crab apple tree, for its crabbiness is re- 
flected in its appearance. Old, twisted, 


shriveled, and rusty, like an evil dwarf 
in a fairy tale, it seems to glare at the 
other trees, which tower above it. As 
you lock, you can almost hear its shrill, 
grating voice ordering you away lest you 
taste the bitter fruit which hangs in rusty 
misshapen balls from its twisted arms. 
You hasten away from the sight of it 
as you would from a crusty old miser 
if he threatened you with his stick. 

Far from here, in the deep forest, 
stands another tree, straight and strong, 
its head lifted to the sky. Storms rage 
and winds blow, but this monarch bows 
to nothing. It holds sway over all, each 
perfect branch an arm, green and sturdy. 
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There is no weakness here, no gentleness. 
This tree is stern, and seems to frown 
on all. The little trees about it look up 
timidly and bow their heads in awe of 
such mightiness. And yet, some day, 
like all other trees, that one will fall! 
Below that tall pine a slender, grace- 
ful fir tree sways. She also has her 
mission in the world. Her work is not 
to rule, not to grow tall and strong, but 
just to bring happiness. The winter 
comes, and, while the little tree locks 
up with wonder at the king, some boys 
enter the fcrest, cut down the little tree, 
and carry her away. Then, one snowy 
night, she stands again, in the parlor of 


a wee cottage. She droops and is sad. 
Soon happy children deck her branches 
with shining tinsel and glass ornaments. 
She holds up her head and smiles once 
more. What does it matter that in a 
short time she will be thrown, old and 
yellow, into the back yard, or be burned 
in the fireplace! It is her work first 
to bring joy and cheer. She will do her 
task and will be satisfied. 

Trees, like people, are of various types: 
each has different traits; each has its 
own character. You will find in life 
some crabby folk, some who are made to 
rule, some who follow, and many quiet 
little people who do their own work well. 


PUPILS OF MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Revised from “The Lady of the Lake’’, Canto IV, Stanza 26 
By Virginia Tinkham, 1936 


The student’s minds are mid-year tossed: 
The teacher’s hints and threats are lost. 
The pupils stout resistance wrought 

For the averages that mid-year’s brought, 


Not like the “Profs” that made the snare, 
But victims of the test. Beware! 

They wave their tests at us on high— 
“Disclose thy knowledge now, or die.” 


PHANTOM FOOTSTEPS 
Suggested by Detective Stories 
By Robert Beals, 1936 


The traffic lights at Third and Fourth 
avenues had now changed to green, and 
traffic started moving. Detective Eddie 
Whiting, running off the sidewalk, caught 
the rail of a mcving bus and swung him- 
self on. The conductor shouted from the 
upper deck, “Hold on, mister!” Eddie 
stumbled up the steps to the upper deck 
and made his way to a seat. 

High above him reared the unfinished 
top of the new National Bank building. 
Eddie could see small black specks that 
were men moving around on the girders. 
Like a flash of lightning he jumped to his 
feet. Was it possible that he saw a plung- 
ing speck whirling through the air? He 
gasped sickly, “Good grief! That’s the 
third one fallen from that building this 

week. Good land! and there goes another!”’ 
Eddie leaped from the steps of the bus 
and to the ground of the new building. 
He jumped on a shaft as it came to the 


ground. On the shaft was Bill Davis, 
the head engineer of the company. Bill 
was as pale as could be, shaking all over. 
The shaft started to move, and it stop- 
ped five stories up. The two men went 
to Davis’s office. 

“That’s five this week, Eddie,’ said 
Bill. “I can’t believe it.” 

“Yes, it is rather strange. Say, have you 
got a ’phone up here by any chance?” 
said Eddie. 

“Over in the corner.” 

“Give me Broadway 3074, and step on it. 
Hello, Doc.; this is Eddie Whiting. Look, 
a couple more fellows just fell off the 
top of the new Bank building. I’ve a 
hunch something’s funny somewhere. Will 
you come over and see whether you can 
find any traces of their having been shot? 
0. K., Doc. 

“Come on, Bill, we’ve got work to do,” 
said Eddie, going out of the shack. 
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They climbed up to the floor where the 
the men had fallen off. Bill showed Ed- 
die some of the men. Eddie was especially 
interested in two of them. They went 
down to the shack again; Eddie called 
headquarters and told them to send over 
two good men. 

When they arrived, he said, “There are 
two men that are working on the floor 
that the fellows just fell from, and they 
must be watched. Stone, you watch that 
big fellow over there. His name is Don- 
ovan. You, Andrews, keep an eye on that 
one talking to Donovan. He’s O'Riley. 
Report at about ten. You can phone my 
room. See you later.” 

Eddie was reading in his room. He 
looked at his watch. It was five minutes 
past ten. The ’phone rang. Eddie an- 
swered. 

“Eddie, this is Stone. I followed Dono- 
van. He went into the locker room and 
got a pair of shoes. He took them to a 
repair shop on Second street. He came 
cut after a while with the same package.” 

“That’s all I want to know,” said Eddie. 

He put on his hat and went to the re- 
pair shop. Before going in, he cut the 
heel of one shoe off. 

“Will you fix a new heel on this shoe?” 
he asked the cobbler. 

“Sure t’ing! I fix it in a jiffy.” 

“Say, mind if I go out back and wash 
my hands?” asked Ed. 

“No, you can’t go out dere. Nobody 
goes oud dere but me.” 

Eddie raised his right hand and hit the 
cobbler on the chin. The cobbler fell 


to the floor unconscious. Eddie ran to 
the back of the shop. 

“Jiminy, what a smell! Its phenol- 
formaldehyde-synthetic resin. I’ve got it! 
Donovan brought in those shoes and had 
this stuff put on the bottoms of them. 
When that stuff dries, it is slippery. 
That’s the way those other fellows got 
killed!” 

The next morning Eddie went out to 
the locker room to look the shoes over. 
No one was in the room. Donovan had 
been in the shack, because the shoes were 
found. 

Eddie looked them over and said, ““These 
shoes are Davis’s.” 

Eddie said nothing to Davis about them 
put let him put them on and go out. 
He followed him. 

Eddie finally hollered to Davis, “Look 
out for Donovan ahead of you there.” 

Donovan raised a gun. Davis swung 
onto the shaft. Donovan fired upon Davis 
but missed and was about to fire again 
when Eddie shot his gun from his hand. 
Donovan lost his balance and whirled’ 
cown toward the ground. 

Davis reached the ground on the shaft. 
Soon Eddie came down and said, “Well, 
guess that solves our little mystery. He 
took your shoes and had synthetic resin 
put on the bottoms of them.” 

“Gee! Thanks a lot, Eddie. How much 
do I owe you? You saved my life,” said 
Bill Davis. 

“Aw, forget it, Bill. Anything for a 
pal,” said Eddie. 


A VALENTINE TO YOU 


Your eye, like brown-eyed Susan’s, 
Is brown and round and bright. 
Your cheek is like the apple’s, 
A cheering, rosy sight. 
Your mouth, so like the rabbit’s, 
Speaks tremblingly, “Be mine!” 
So, darling girl, my fancy, 
I'll be your Valentine. 


—From Me 


Dear Diary, 

October 17. Some of us Sachem members 
- went to a meeting of the Southeastern 
Massachusetts League of School Publi- 
cations in Weymouth. First there were 
department meetings and then a de- 
licious banquet. Judge Zottoli of Bos- 
ton Municipal Court gave a talk on 
crime prevention, after which there 
was a musical program and dancing. 
Came home tired but happy. 

October 18. Dramatic club met, outlined 
plans, and elected officers as follows: 
president, Arthur Robidoux; vice-pres- 
ident, John Benn; secretary; Marion 
Huxley; treasurer, Irene Perkins. 

October 20. Despite all the injuries on 
our team we defeated Scituate on their 
own field. Finneran made our touch- 
down in the last period. The score 
was 6-0. 

October 25. The Senior class gave a 
secial in the form of a Hallowe’en par- 
ty, with cider and doughnuts as re- 
freshments. An amusing play was giv- 
en called “In the Good Old Nick of 
Time”. A happy company danced to 
the music of Wink Shuman. 

October 27. By an aerial attack Ware- 
ham beat us 19-0 here at home. 

October 29. Mr. March presided at a 
meeting of the Pro Merito society and 
explained the work of other Pro Mer- 
ito organizations. David Reed was 
elected. president, and Alice Bagdon, 
secretary-treasurer. 

November 3. Another football game, but 
it was a tieless score with Hanover at 
home. However, we put up a splendid 
fight. 

November 9. There was a fine patriotic 
assembly today, of which the feature 
was an address’ by Rev. A. W. So- 
landt, World War veteran, portraying 
vividly the war. 

November 10. And still another football 
game where we were defeated. Rock- 
land, although we outplayed them, fin- 
ally beat us 12-0 on their own field. 


November 19. Sergeant Andrews of the 
State Police spoke to us on safety, and 
he certainly has a fine way of put- 
ting over his ideas. 

November 22. Went to hear lecture given 
by Howell Cullinan, former Boston 
Globe radio announcer, as the News- 
writers’ club and The Sachem staff 
were especially invited. Mr. Cushing, 
Superintendent of Schools, also gave a 
very interesting talk on the progress 
made in education. Mr. Cullinan’s 
friendly smile made him very like- 
able, and his interesting talk, telling 
of numerous incidents in various parts 
of the world, was seasoned with many 
familiar “saws”, or proverbs. 

Yovember 23. Red Cross assembly; Mr. 
Burkland, my former principal, talked 
of Red Cross work in Middleboro. A 
play given by Lilyan Goldman, Edgar 
Bigelow, and Arthur Robidoux illus- 
trated the fine work done by this order. 
Went to sophomore social in the eve- 
ning; a fine musical program was given 
by Priscilla Martenson, Bessie Veazie, 
Ellen Williams, and Henry Ganyer. En- 
joyed dancing until eleven. 

November 27. Went to theremin concert 
given by Mischa Tulin and sponsored 
by the Pro Merito society. It was cer- 
tainly amazing to hear lovely music 
coming from his cabinet having two 
nickle rods attached to it. To assure 
us that he was not humming, Mr. Tu- 
lin allowed Herbie Howes to try out 
the machine. This program was a huge 
success. 

November 28. Went to program given 
by office practice class. This class is 
giving a few programs each week which 
illustrate many principles of eS 
and office work. 

December 13. Girls’ league gave a style 
show, very good. Sport, school, after- 
noon, informal, and. forma] wear were 
displayed. 

December 14. The entertainment at the 
Junior social was great. The teachers 
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were taken off by various pupils, and 
did I get a kick out of it! I imagine 
the teachers did, too. Dancing, as usual, 
until eleven. 

December 17. We had the moving picture 
on Switzerland—the “educational”, the 
“entertaining”, the ‘“‘scenically beauti- 
ful”, the “historical’, the “wonderful” 
program. I am fully convinced that 


advertisers are the biggest liars imag- 
inable. Oh, well, I suppose they get 
paid for it. There was, however, one 
thing I enjoyed, and that was the mu- 
sic from the opera William Tell. 
January 2. Back from vacation. Now I 
can’t breathe freely until mid-year’s are 
over, which can’t be too soon for me. 
January 24, 25. Blizzard. No school! 


BASKETBALL 


Basketball season has gotten under way 
in good shape with a large number of re- 
cruits and so many veterans that there 
is difficulty in picking the first-team 
squad. The following are the members 
of the squad: 


H. Howes W. Thomas 
R. Cushing R. Stuart 
V. Cahill H. Coughlin 
D. Reed S. Shaw 

F. Bigelow R. Tribou 
A. Finneran L. Murray 
I. Jefferson L. Morton 
RR: Cara M. Morton 
A. Malenfant A. Wood 
W. Keough H. Cook 

R. Chase H. Reed 

F. Hart B. Mendall 
D. Harlow John Scanlon 
C. Wright L. Haskell 
G. Dascoulias S. Hull 


Gust Dascoulias M. Krikorian 

Wednesday, January 2, the team play- 
ed the alumni and startled the fans with 
a 26-14 win, Reed and Jefferson were 
outstanding in this game. The second 
team lost in a thrilling game. 

Friday, January 4, the squad went to 
Wareham for a game. This game proved 
to be of the nip-and-tuck variety. The 


team showed plenty of fight in the last 
half and came near winning, the final 
score being 24-21. The second team gain- 
ed victory. Jefferson again starred in 
this game with his uncanny power of 
breaking up shots. The team looks for- 
ward to the return game and hopes to 
come out on top. 

Tuesday, January 8, the high school 
played Plymouth on the home floor. This 
game ended in victory for both the first 
and second teams. Both games were fast, 
and hard fought; as is the case in this’ 
type of game, there were many fouls, and 
several of the boys were put out of the 
game for exceeding the limit of four. The 
scores were for the first team 29-27, for 
the second team 28-25. 


Jan. 2—Alumni home 
Jan. 4—Wareham away 
Jan. 8—Plymouth home 
Jan. 12—Bridgewater away 
Jan. 15—West Bridgewater away 
Jan. 19—Taunton home 
Jan. 29—Open 

Feb. 6—West Bridgewater home 
Feb. 12—Wareham home 
Feb. 19—Bridgewater home 


Feb. 21—Open 


GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 


The girls’ basketball season is now in 
full swing, with thirteen girls making up 
the squad. The first team line-up consists 
‘of the following: 

Mary Moles Center 

Victoria Jurgelewicz, S. center 

Mildred’ Robinson _L. forward 
Capt. Helena Gammons, R. forward 


Alice Stanley L. guard 
Esther Perkins R. guard 
Replacements: Charlotte Athanasiou, 
Hazel Davis, Jane Ufford, Edith Long, 
Nancy Alger, Myra Thomas, Margaret 
Camandona. 
The first game was a victory over the 
Alumnae. 
(Continued on page 27) 


AVDAY AT Byils.C: 


or 


An Official Account of an Expedition 
An Uncouth Production 
Starring 


Miss A. Rita Souza 
Miss Elsie Adsit 
Miss Alma Nye 
Miss Dorothy Kirby 
Mr. Donald Welch 
Mr. B. James Bump 


into the Land of Future Teachers 


A dignified senior 
A southern belle 
Soprano and former Sachemite 


Fall River’s gift to the Expedition 
Former M. H. S. football player and singer 


Who let him in? 


Assisted by the students and faculty of Bridgewater Teachers College 


About 8.30 A. M. the expedition, which 
was to leave at 8.15, picks up Miss Kirby 
and heads for the open country with Mr. 
Welch at the controls of his powerful 
Chevrolet. 

The night before was rather cold, and 
our radiator is slightly frozen. AS we 
steam along over hill and dale, we give 
the aspect of being “‘Lost in a Fog”’. 

Don suddenly bursts into uncontrol- 
lable revelry as he lends his golden voice 
to the strains of ‘Sing Something Simple’”’. 
However, he is soon silenced, as the motor 
gives him competition. 

We head for the nearest oasis and en- 
deavor to refill the radiator. As the cold 
water touches the hot radiator, we are 
entertained by a private geyser. Water 
gushes out, forms ice on the brilliantly 
pclished surface of the car, wets the wir- 
ing, and “Stars Fell on Alabama Last 
Night’. Rita suggests walking, but Elsie, 
who is due at the College at 8.45, thinks 
we should stay by the ship. After the 
master mechanic of the service station 
has gazed steadfastly at the wiring for 
about fifteen minutes, our pilot tries the 
motor again; and it starts with a deafen- 
ing roar resembling that of a sick mouse. 

About 9.10 we arrive at the College, 


abi 


Iccated in the great metropolis of Bridge- 
water, and find that we aren’t even late 
encugh to miss Chapel. 

As we go to Chapel, with some of the 
inhabitants of this strange land, let me 
give you a few statistics. The College 
could have been located in Middleboro. 
At the time of its founding there were 
three towns considered in which to locate 
it: Middleboro, Plymouth, and Bridge- 
water. Due to the efforts of a Bridge- 
water man it was founded at Bridgewater 
in 1840. The student enrollment is about 
the same as that in M. H. S. with the 
men cutnumbered nearly five to one. In- 
cluding the Training School faculty we 
have about forty faculty members. 

“Chapel” is just another name for as- 
sembly and is held in the Horace Mann 
auditorium. About the only difference 
from the high school assembly is the fact 
that we have a choir several times a week. 
The Chapel program consists of a short 
address by the President or presenta- 
tions by the Dramatic club, Culture fund, 
Camera club, French club, or some other 
of the twenty-one various organizations. 

Chapel over, the members of the exped- 
ition separate and investigate different 
classes. The day consists of five periods, 
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each pericd lasting one hour. There are 
different classes daily, and no two days 
of the week have the same program. The 
inmates of many of the classes refused 
to remain awake long enough to be photo- 
graphed, so I will not bother you with 
any classroom scenes. : 

Since there are no home rooms at 
B. T. C., the students may be found in the 
commuters’ rooms, on the campus, at the 
gym, or anywhere in Bridgewater during 
their spare periods (and not always dur- 
ing their spare periods only). 

The third period ends at 12.30, and 
the following hour is the lunch hour. The 
members of the expedition eat in the 
commuters’ rooms, but other students pa- 
tronize the dining hall and cafes in the 
town. 

After lunch many of the students go 


to the gym, where dancing is énjoyéd 
daily during the noon hour. 

At 1.30, just as M. H. §S. frees her 
seething mass of humanity for the day 
(unless it is Tuesday), dancing céases, 
bells ring, and the wheéls of B. T. C. 
resume their turning. 

A great difference between Memorial 
High and B. T. C. is the corridcr life. 
Students may be seén walking and talk- 
ing in the corridors during classes or at 
any time they desire. 

School closes at 3.30, and, if none of 
our members is staying to investigate any 
outside activity, we will put away our 
camera, start our homeward journéy, and 
hepe that these few brief scenés of life 
at B. T. C. will be of interest to you. 


—Benjamin Bunip, 1933 


EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 6) 


Another result from these circumstances 
would be no schools. Each and every one 
of us would be born into the world with 
complete knowledge of all of Einstein’s 
theories, etc. 


Now after thinking it over aren't you 
just a wee bit glad we have our faults 
and inefficiencies and we daren’t perfect? 
It makes life much moré exciting, I think. 

—Madelyn Dunhani, 1937 


HABITS 


Habits play an important part in each 
person’s life. They often depend great- 
ly upon his environment and his asso~- 
ciates. 

Good habits should be formed in youth, 
as it is the best time to have them make 
an impression on the mind. When age 
has the best of one, he has often fallen 
into bad habits. Once a wrong deed is 
committed, it is very hard to keep it 
from becoming habitual. Therefore one 
should begin while still young, when no 
bad habits have taken hold on him. 


Bad habits are much easier to form 
than to break. When a new type of 
work is done, new cell connections are 
made to aid in doing whatever the task 
may be. If this work is not gcod for 
one and he tries to correct it, each cf 
these new cell connections must be brok- 
en down, which is much more difficult 
than forming it. All must try to keep 
from forming bad habits in order to be- 
come better students and citizens. 


— Sarah Clark, 1936 


COURAGE 


What is courage? Let us consider it 
as the power that lets us do the right 
thing at the right time, let us consider it 
also as the power in us that makes us be 
courteous, even though others may at- 


tempt to ridicule Us in so far as they 
dare not venture forth themselves in the 
path. of kindness and help to others. 


~Ellis G. Williams, 1935 
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The Bronxville High School, New York, 
probably holds the world’s record in tardi- 
ness. One class alone had seventy-three 
tardy cases in the month of September. 
But cheer up, for that same class drop- 
ped to forty-eight cases in October. Even 
room 21 can’t beat that. In another col- 
umn they suggest popular songs. How 
about Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning? 

—The Bronxville Mirror 


Evidently the depression hasn’t struck 
the Lone-Star state, as many of the girls 
of the Quanah High School are wearing 
diamond rings. Almost every day a dif- 
ferent girl comes to school delighted to 
display her engagement ring. In fact, 
several girls are saving up their pennies 
in order to buy their own, because they 
feel slighted withcut them. What do you 
M. H. S. pupils think of this? 

—Pow Wow 


The Arnegard, North Dakota, band did 
a good deed recently when it entertained 
at a C. C. C. camp. The band members 
had a very enjoyable time and looked 
forward eagerly to everything except get- 
ting up at six in the morning. Wonder 
what our band would say if called upon 
to rise at that hour? 
—The Spud 


The Pawtucket High School has a real 
banking system. The students are pre- 
paring themselves for the proverbial rainy 
day. The money comes in pretty handy 
when graduation faces the seniors. 

—The Gleaner 


The present senior class of the Nan- 
tucket High School has obtained permis- 
Sion from the school committee for its 
trip to Washington. In the last few 
years the senior classes have had diffi- 
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culty in obtaining this request, since 
the pupils have seemed to put more time 
on the preparation for the trip than they 
have on their lessons. Owing to its 
high standing and splendid spirit, this 
year’s class, however, was given the per- 
mission it desired. Congratulations! 
—The Sea Chest 


Rockland High School put over their 
senior * play on December thirteenth. It 
was called Presenting Polly, and it seem- 
ed to be a great success. 

—The Parrot 


EXCHANGE JOKES 


The school gets all the benefit, 

The students all the fame, 

The printer gets the money, 

But the staff gets all the blame. 
—The Unquity Echo 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Oh, Franky, our grand- 
son has a stomach ache. 
F. D. R.: Call the Secretary of the 
Interior. 
—The Cambridge Review 


Frank Boring: Do you serve crabs here? 
Waiter: We serve anyone. Sit down. 
—The Cambridge Review 


Jackson: If you were to stand on a 
Gime, what line of chain stores would 
you represent? 

Cline: I give up. 

Jackson: Ha, Woolworth’s—nothing over 
ten cents. 

—The Semaphore 


A surgeon at a dance politely 
“May I cut in?” 


says, 


—The Jabberwock 
(Continued on page 26) 
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BETWEEN PERIODS 


It was the Friday before the Christmas 
holidays that Miss Merselis addressed her 
fourth period Democracy group. “I wish 
you all a pleasant vacation and hope 
that you work off some of your excess 
energy.” To which the class heartily re- 
sponded, “The same to you!” ..., Local 
merchants report that since the publi- 
cation of E. Robert Begley’s definition of 
soap in the last issue of The Sachem, soap 
sales have more than doubled .... Want- 
ed by sixth period Law class: Fisher ven- 
tilation for room C2 .... FLASH! Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., high-school boys form 
cooking class in competition with the girls’ 
comestic science class. Can y’magine that 
in Memorial High? Butcher Hart baking 
biscuits. Raymond Chase making a nice 
fluffy omelet. Grasshopper Gross with 
his favorite recipe—angel food cake.... 
Earle Berry has been attending church 
rather regularly these Sunday evenings. 
Wonder why? .... Speaking of church— 
atheism was the topic in World Relations 
the other morning. “Who believes in 
heaven, anyway? I don’t,’ John Benn 
stated. “Just as well; then you won’t 
be disappointed,” replied Banty Cahill.... 
Anyway Mr. Benn left Lakeville for Bos- 
ton. But he left a trail of I. O. U.’s be- 
hind him—unpaid. . . . Dot Collins has 
been taking a special course in etiquette 
fourth periods. . . . Here’s another one 


FOUR YEARS IN ENGLISH 


As freshmen, Abby takes us around the 
Field. As sophomores, Trufant teaches 
us to hunt. As juniors we’re ready to 
join the Chase, and by the end of our 
senior year, we have Chased or been 
Chased so long we’re completely D. P. 
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about the Fall Brock mademoiselle: she 
dashed into the emergency room all a- 
twitter. “Quick! Give me something for 
my head!” The nurse in charge looked 
up. (I' wouldn’t:take: it -as°a> giit.7) 2aeee 
There may be truth in the current rumor 
that Wink Shuman, who was pensioned 
off last year, is to be remembered for 
his many years of faithful service in M. 
H. S. by a statue of himself in the lobby. 

.. A wax effigy of Fred Bigelow is be- 
ing considered for the office so that that 
section of the school may look naturai’ 
after: this year.) se. Why do some stu- 
dents when asked to write a poem for 
The Sachem waste so much paper ex-- 
plaining in verse that they can’t write 
poetry when the fact is clearly evident? 
: . Mr. Battis was conducting his Health 
Studies class. “What is another name 
for a ‘duct’?”’ Alice Finneran raised her 
hand. “A goose!” .... It was cute the 
way Miss Doris Chase said in fifth-period 
English the other day, “Not that I love 
you less, but—’’. Must we finish it?.... 
Mussolini’s anti-birth control idea was be- 
ing discussed in World Relations. It seems 
that Il Duce pays a sum of money to 
the mother of each new Italian. Miss 
Merselis asked, “What class of pecple 
will have the most children under this 
plan?” John Benn piped up, “The wo- 
meni’ ant. 


Miss Field—‘‘Charles, 
‘wringer’ in a sentence.” 
C. Conrad—‘I’d like to wring’er neck.” 


use the word 


Mrs. Brawn—‘“Come point out to us 
the capital of New Zealand.” 
M. Westgate—‘Right there. See it?” 
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CAN YOU IMAGINE 


“Spike” Tillson with curly black hair? 

Mrs. Brawn wearing a “perfect 36?” 

Miss Trufant being unemoctional? 

Abby R. Field in spike heels? 

Chrystal C. being undignified? 

Mr. MacGown coming down to earth? 

Miss Merselis with a New England ac- 
cent? 

Miss Erickson wearing her heels down? 

“Red” Battis as a platinum blond? 

“Jennie” Jenkins dull and languid? 

Mr. March bsing unsystematic? 

Mr. Wilber as the real Caesar? 

Mrs. Moore riding in the front seat? 

Mr. Thomas without cough drops? 

Miss Brier with uncurled locks? 

Mr. Cox as Walter Winchell? 

Doris P. Chase talking English “slan- 
guage’’? 

Mr. Hicks without his mustache? 
(What mustache?) 

Ray Hyman with a La Salle sedan? 

Miss O’Neil without a “bunch of school 
kids’’? 


THE IMPOSSIBLE 


I tried to write a story, 

I tried to write some verse, 

I tried to write a funny line, 
I went from bad to worse. 


I thought cf every subject 

That ever was defined; 

I browsed through all the school-books 
To bring a thought to mind. 


So I finally did decide 
To write a line or two 
About the things I did not know 
And the things I could not do. 


COUNTRIES 


Hawaii, everybody? Alaska to Russia 
down and get a New Jersey, but what 
will Delaware? 

Oh, waiter, I’m Hungary; please bring 
some Turkey; also Sweden my Java, and 
Denmark the bill. 


. 


YOU ARE 


Find the initial of your first name in 
the first column and the initial of your 
last name in the second column. A mar- 
velous description of you! 


Column 1 Column 2 
awkward ape 
beautiful babbler 
crazy calamity 
dumb dumbell 
eccentric eel 
ferocious female 
eoofy gnat 
homely hippopotamus 
insignificant imbecile 
jealous jake 
kind kitty 
lovely lcbster 
meek maniac 
nutty nut 
obnoxious object 
painted pig 
quaint quadruped 
ridiculous runt 
silly skunk 
timid tradition 
ugly upstart 
venomous vagrant 
wonderful windbag 
xyphoid xanthine 
yelping yearling 
zymic zulu 


HOW SOME OF THE STUDENTS IN 
M. H. S. SPEND THEIR TIME 


Abe Malenfant—gives lessons in yodel- 
ing. 

Scupy Gross—prepares to enter the Agri- 
cultural school (State Farm) without 
a high-school education. 

LeRoy Haskell—smokes cigars and makes 
from ten to twenty dollars in his spare 
time. Owns part cf an ice business. 

Banty Cahill—is falling in what you call 
love. 

Tiger Chase—guards his one and only 
tooth. 

Thomas Elliott—takes care of pigs. 

Butcher Hart—slaughters turtles on the 
muddy Nemasket. 

Roy Card—assistant coach in high-school 
athletics. 

Big Bill, the athlete (Freddie Bigelow)— 
never lets the women rest. 

Edward Fleming—can always be found in 
Plympton. 
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DODGE and PLYMOUTH AUTOMOBILES 
DODGE TRUCKS 
MAXIM MOTOR COMPANY 


Wareham Street 


Chausse—‘You know, Bill, they should 
hitch a plow to Tom Elliott’s head this 
winter and set him loose.” 

Keough—“Why; because he can plow?” 

Chausse—‘‘No. Because he’s head- 
strong.” 


FOUND— 
A Ford car with piston rings, 
Two spark plugs, and no front springs. 
Carburetor missing. Hits on two. 
Front seat gone and spare tire too. 
Does this contraption belong to YOU? 


T. W. Peirce Hardware Co., Inc. 


Headquarters for 


ES OIL BURNERS 
at NN PROparr epee ause 


Middleboro 


George E. Doane 


THE HARDWARE MAN 


Phone 40 South Main St. 


F. L. ROUNDS 


Dentist X-ray Work 


CAREFUL DRIVERS, TAKE NOTICE! 
Get a dividend on your NO ACCIDENT RECORD by 
INSURING YOUR CAR IN MY AUTOMOBILE MUTUALS 


Frederick S. Weston Insurance 


15 Peirce Building 


Telephone 36 


IN 
aR EL Ea co 
SACHEM” 


E. F. TINKHAM 


WATCHMAKER & JEWELER 


113 Centre Street 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


J. E, ROBINSON, Registered Optometrist 


To S. H. 
O Stan, I long for you each hour 
In winter, summer, sun, or shower. 
I have no right to say you’re mine, 
But really you’re my valentine. 
—R. S. 


To A. F. 
Alfred, you dear old pal of mine, 
As foctball hero how you shine! 
My heart is beating fast and quick: 
To you thru thick and thin Ill stick. 
—F. C. 
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Roberta’s Beauty Shoppe 
50 Wareham Street 


Telephone 737 


To. LeR. H. 
My heart is yours, my dear LeRoy; 
With your affections I’ll not toy. 
My feeling ever staunch and true, 
Enclosed please find my love for you. 
—F.F. 


W.S. Andrews & Son 


FOOTWEAR FOR THE ENTIRE 


FAMILY 


52 Center Street 


Banty Cahill has a new interest in life, 
and, unless our eyes deceive us, he is also 
familiar with the song Love Thy Neigh- 
bor. 


Middleboro Theatre 
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Now is the time 
to think about your 


Class 
Photographs 


Thibault 
Studio 


G. N. DUPONT 


Women’s Wear 


SMILE 
Without a smile one is lost, 
No matter where or when; 
Put on a smile at any cost; 
You'll feel much better then. 
—Charles MacDonald, 1935 


Save with Safety 


At the Rexall Store 


Jesse F. Morse 


53 Centre Street 


Johnny’s mother—‘Johnny! Your face 
is awfully dirty!” 

Johnny—‘That’s nothing; I don’t have 
to go to the drug store to keep it clean!” 


William Egger 


House Furnisher 


Winthrop-Atkins Co. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


Developing and Printing 


34 North Main Street 


MIDDLEBOROUGH 


TRUST COMPANY 
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A Variety Always on Hand 
The Homestead Grocery 
Telephone 410 


Special Delivery 


11 South Main Street 


Mr. Hyman—‘‘Nominations are in order 
for treasurer of the sophomore class.” 

N. Fickert—‘I nominate Stuart Flan- 
ders.” 


S. Flanders—‘“I recline!”’ 


Once there was a guy named Ed. 
His mother did send him to bed. 
He fell asleep 
Without a peep, 
And his mother thought he was dead. 


R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 


YOUR FUEL NEEDS 


Coal, Coke, Bricketts 


—OIL— 
Range, Furnace, Fuel 


Telephone 67-M 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing a Specialty 


—Holeproof Hosiery 
—Hathaway Shirts 


—Hansen Gloves 


Sport Clothes for all Seasons 


ATWOOD-COSTELLO 
COMPANY 


Cheverolet-Oldsmobile 


J. L. Jenney Coal Company 


6 Vine Street 


Coal—-Coke—Oil Tel. 238 


New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station Street 


Middleboro 
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Mabel Belcher Sears 


Teacher of ’Cello 


10 Courtland Street 263-M 


(Continued from page 19) 


Would-be-athlete: Time me around the 
track, coach? 
Coach: Sure. Just wait till I get my 
calendar. 
—The Jabberwock 
Leo Manley: Why does that dog sit 
here and watch me as I eat? 
Waiter: You have the plate he usually 
eats from. 
—The Cambridge Review 
Beggar: Lady, I lost my arm. 
Lady (slamming door): Well, it’s not 
here. 
—The Cambridge Review 
Margaret Mador: When I was in China, 
I saw a woman hanging from a tree. 
Marguerite Cox: Shanghai? 
Margaret Mador: Oh, about six feet. 
—The Cambridge Review 


A. R. Glidden & Son 


MIDDLEBORO 


E. McQuiggan (as the ball hits Helen 
Pasztor on the head during soccer prac- 
tise) —“‘That’s the first time I ever seen 
her use her head.” 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 
Middleboro and Boston 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


Dewey Clothes Company 


WALTER J. WEEMAN 


Teacher of String and 
Brass Instruments 
Agent for King instruments, used and 
recommended by Walter Smith and 
leading musicians. 
New and Old Violins for Sale. 
Violins and bows repaired 


2 Clifford Street Telephone 739-M 


Nemasket Auto Co. 
See the New 
HUDSONS and TERRAPLANES 
PRESTOLITE BATTERIES 
GOODYEAR TIRES 


Wareham Street Middleboro 
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(Continued from page 16) 


The schedule for the remaining games 
follows: 
West Bridgewater 
Jan. 15—away Feb. 8—home 
East Bridgewater 
Jan. 21—away Feb. 18—away 
Plymouth 
Jan. 31—home 
Brockton 
Feb. 14—away Mar. 11—home 
The dates for two games with Wareham 
and Whitman had not been decided at the 
time of going to press. 


' FOOTBALL 


Considering the hard luck that dogged 
our team this year, the team can be 
commended for its record. The outcome 
of the season was four wins, four losses, 
and one tie. For future reference, as 
you glance over back numbers of The 
Sachem, it might be worth while to enum- 
erate the injuries of this season. Last 
year we had no major injuries but made 
up for it this year with the following: 
Francis Kelley, broken ankle; Richard 
Bagnell, kidney hemorrhage; Jesse De- 
Arruda, concussion. Albert Croutworst 
was forced to give up playing because of 
an injury to his neck received in early 
childhood. 


Mar. 7—away 


This Joke 


Censored 


GREAT A. & P. TEA CO. 


ELMER DEWHURST 


ANDREW PIKE 


Q: “Why is Dusty Cook like London?” 
A: “Because he’s always in a fog.” 


Dr. A. W. Cunningham 


DENTIST 


42 Center Street Telephone 128 


ERNEST S. PRATT 
COMPANY 


SPRING WATER 


ICE 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
WOOD 
67 East Main Street 


CHURCH COAL CO. 


“HEAT WITHOUT WORRY” 


Anthracite, Bituminous, 
and 
New England Coke 


Range and Fuel Oils 
of the highest quality 


Metered Service, which is YOUR 
GUARANTEE of accurate measure 
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Buck’s Home Remedies 


Malcolm F. Buck 


Reg. Pharm. 


“The Corner Drug Store” 


McKesson’s Preparations 


Dr. R. G. Butler 


Dentist 


The 
Middleboro Gazette 


Your Local Paper 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 


M. L. Hinckley 


JEWELER OPTOMETRIST 
The Latest in Jewelry 


Prompt Service in our Optical and 
Repair Departments 
Shea ffer’s 
Skrip, Mucilage, Paste on sale here 


51 Centre Street 


Walk-Over Shoe Store 


Lagadimos—‘“What should you call a 
man who went into stores and took all 
the handkerchiefs he saw and walked 
out without paying for them?” 

A. Kunces—‘Maybe that’s his hobby.” 


Alonzo F. Ryder, Co., 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


Middleboro’s Trading Center 


of Dependable Merchandise 


One day on his way to school, 

Howes resolved that he wouldn’t fool, 
But that very same day 
He took part in a play, 

And now he is digging swimming pool. 


JOLLY JESTINGS CONTRIBUTORS 


Thomas Archer, Marie Bolduc, Marion 
Clark, George J. Dascoulias, Virginia Eg- 
ger, Edward Harris, Adam Kunces, Arthur 
Lagadimos, Myrtle Leighton, Albie Mal- 
enfant, William McDowell, John Rebell. 
Ethel Wiksten, Rose Zooranjian. 
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HARCOD 


FARRAR’S 


Home Made 
Ice Cream 
For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 


P. G. REED, Prop. 


Phones 810, 701-M 


Blue Ribbon Laundry 


C. A. Cobb 


CLEANER & DYER 


FINISH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Kelley and Godfrey 


F. M. GIBBS 
FLORIST 
Cut Flowers For All Occasions 
40 Years Experience in Design Work 


Phone 503 2 South Main Street 


Everett Square 


Let us pay the bills 


Be safe and sane 


Avoid much sorrow 
Insure to-day 


And not tomorrow. 


Forest E. Thomas 
All kinds of Insurance 
59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M 


Norton & Long 


PHILCO RADIOS 


Service on all makes Radios 
Tubes Tested Free—All Types in Stock 


Telephone 199-W Thatcher’s Row 


OT TO BE TAKEN 


ROM THE tl BRARY 


© Courses for Young Men: Business Administration and Accounting, as 
preparation for sales, credit, financial, office management and 

accounting positions. College grade instruction. 
Open to High School Graduates 


© Courses for Young Women: Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
also Finishing Courses, as preparation for promising secretarial 

positions. Individual advancement. 
Open to High School Graduates 


© Courses for Young Men and Young Women: General Business, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand and Typewriting, as preparation for general 

Previous commercial business and office positions. 
training not required Open to High School Graduases 


end for 
for entrance. Many 
leading colleges pee: Htustrated Catalog 


“zc, BURDETT COLLEGE 


BURDETT, President 
156 Bea STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONE HANCOCK 6300 


